FORGING A NEW REPUBLIC

South Carolina's General Charles
Cotesworth Pinckney, the graver
of the two Pmckneys at the con-
vention, proposed the ban on reli-
gious tests for public officer His
philandering cousin Charles was
far more active in the Constitu-
tional debate. Longtime friends, the
two men later broke over politics.

Proud blood jlowed in the veins of
"Light-Horse Harry" lee, Wash-
ington's brilliant cavalry general
and a remote descendant of Lady
Godiva of Coventry, who also rode
horses. After the war Lee fought
hard to get his state into the union,
as hard as his son, Robert E. Lee,
was to fight to get it out again.

Constitution, however sincere, inevitably sounded weak and obstructive, not
constructive. In practical terms the Antifederalists stood lor a one-house
legislature, a popularly elected judiciary, a weak executive and little else.
Their claim to be the more democratic of the parties might have brought
them wide popular support, but many of the Antifederalists were plainly as
distrustful of the masses as were their opponents. One of their leaders, George
Clinton, governor of New York, criticized the people for their (ickle tendency
"to vibrate from one extreme to another." Elbridge Gerry, who had asserted
in the convention that "the evils we experience (low from the excess of democ-
racy," was loudly concerned about "the danger of the levelling spirit."

It is true that the Antifederalists did worry more about the threat posed to
individual liberties by the leviathan state. The Federalists, less concerned,
felt the immediate problem was to give the central government more power
and energy. But in fact the Antifederalists often looked very much like a
group of state and local officeholders concerned about their vested interests.
Fortunately for the evolution of representative democracy in America, the
principles of the conservative revolutionaries (who framed the Constitution)
and their so-called democratic opponents (who preferred the status quo) com-
plemented each other.

WHEN it came to ratification, the roles played by the small and large states
during the convention were reversed. The little states had vehemently
resisted strong central government. Now they quickly fell in line, reassured by
the crucial Connecticut compromise, which gave them an advantage beyond
their numbers or wealth. Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut and Georgia
were among the earliest to approve the document.

The main battles against ratifying the Constitution were fought in the
larger states. Trouble tirst came in powerful Pennsylvania. There the Anti-
federalists frantically worked for a delay. The Federalists responded with
rough tactics and driving urgency. Their strategy paid immediate dividends,
for the convention adopted the Constitution 4(5 to 23. The struggle in Penn-
sylvania revealed a division which was to be repeated throughout the coun-
try. The large commercial cities, like Philadelphia, were for the Constitution.
Farm areas, especially to the west, were opposed. Inevitably a class antago-
nism came into the controversy. Antifederalists were soon asking if the "low
born" were going to stand by and allow the "600 well born" in the entire coun-
try to ram this document down their throats.

For a time that seemed to be exactly what would happen. In Massachusetts
the infuriated but disorganized and leaderless opponents of the Constitution
fought noisily and with vigor. "These lawyers and men of learning and mon-
eyed men," cried Amos Singletary, an Antifederalist farmer, "that talk so
finely, and gloss over matters so smoothly, to make us poor illiterate people
swallow down the pill, expect to get into Congress themselves . . . and get all
the power and all the money into their own hands, and then they will swallow
up all us little folks. . . ." In the end the Constitution won in Massachusetts
by only 19 votes out of 355, but the grim struggle brought about significant
concessions. Many state ratifying conventions urged that before final adop-
tion certain protective amendments be added to the Constitution.

"The plot thickens fast," Washington wrote to Lafayette on May 28, 1788.
"A few short weeks will determine the political fate of America." Eight states,
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